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** Here let me bend great Dryden at thy shrine, 
Thou dearest name to al] the tuneful nine. 
With strong invention, noblest vigour fraught, 
Thought still springs up and rises out of thought; 
Numbers ennobling numbers, in their course 
In varied sweetness flow, in varied force 
The powers of genius and of judgment join, 
And the whole art of poetry is thine.” 

Churchill. 

THE influence of poetry upon the human mind, has been 
felt and acknowledged from the remotest antiquity. The melo- 
dy of the poet’s numbers, the extravagance of his descriptions 
and the brilliancy of his imagery give a peculiar charm, to 
the airy vision which he presents to the imagination of his 
reader. He draws his colours not from plain matter of fact, 
(to which most that he discovers in this world belongs,) but 
finds the whole field of enjoyment spread before him. Here 
his mind wanders free from restraint, and in the boundless 
prospect which opens to the view he finds a perpetual varie- 
ty, from which he culls at pleasure. Not like the Biographer 
or Historian, is he confined to the narrow limits of truth, but 
with the copious indulgence of his readers, he arrays his sub- 
ject in all the beauties which his imagination can conceive. If 
in objects that are visible, there is not that variety which he 
so ardently desires ; on the wings of his muse, he soars above 
them, and wherever he finds a deficiency, his creative fancy 
supplies it. To borrow a description from the great Shaks- 


peare : 
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““ The Poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 
Aad as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poets’ pen 

Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 


With this liberty, (a prerogative confined to the poet,) it is 
not surprising, that poetry in all ages, has been the delight of 
most readers; and that in this etherial region so many have 
stretched their wing. The charm of numbers has not been 
confined to those who invoke the Muses, but has been felt 
by all classes of society. Nor has its influence been limited 
to genial climes, but it has glowed in the breast of the Icelander, 
as well as in the inhabitant of the tropics. It has afforded de- 
light to the inmate of the cottage, and shed a lustre over the 
magnificence of the palace. 

‘The poems of the ancient Greeks, which were often recited 
at their entertainments or during the celebration of their fes- 
tivals, elevated the mind to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 
The national songs, sung by the different armies of Europe on 
the eve of battle, have done more to exalt the minds of the 
combatants, and to nerve their hearts against the “ shock of 
arms,’ than the most eloquent addresses that could have been 
made to their reason, or their judgment. Under this influence, 
they have waved their standards, and fearless of death, have 
marched forward to victory and glory. 

Within the last twenty years, a revolution has taken place 


in the public taste on the subject of poetry. The writings of 


Milton, Dryden and Pope, during the last century, were 
the theme of conversation, and the delight of their numerous 
readers. ‘Though a few years since they were universally ad- 
mired, they are now known but by the “ hearing of the ear.” 
Their works by most of the rising generation, are as little 
perused as the poems of Sappho, or the hymns of Orpheus. 
But notwithstanding the present decay of taste, it is consoling 
to reflect, that their names have once shone with unrivalled 
splendor in the poetical firmament: doubtless ere long, 
fame will again encircle them, with its Halo of immortality. 
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The poems of the present age pass through successive edi- 
tions, the press groaning with its labour; while those of the 
great fathers of English verse, are neglected and forgotten. 
The writings of Scott, Byronand Moore, are found in the par- 
lour, and on the toilet ; and illiterate must he be, who cannot 
quote them in every circle and on every occasion. The works 
of Milton, Pope and Dryden, on the other hand, are moulder- 
ing in the store of the Bookseller; or placed upon the upper 
shelf of the library, are partially eclipsed by the cobwebs that 
surround them. ‘The minds of the majority of readcrs of the 
present age, are apparently unable to digest the “strong 
meat’? which these mighty geniuses have left as legacies to 
posterity. 

The poetry of Scott, when presented to his countrymen, 
was arrayed witha brilliant drapery. It appeared on a thea- 
tre where no poet had distinguished himself since the days of 
Burns. It immediately arrested their attention, and called 
forth their latent admiration. His measure was an approxi. 
mation toward the ballad singing of the days of Chaucer. The 
novelty of his numbers, the glow of his imagery, and above 
all, the scenes of his poems being laid in a land unrivalled in 
its beauty and consecrated by its antiquity, excited an in- 
terest of no common kind among his countrymen. This was 
greatly increased by the mists he dispelled from their popular 
legends, and by the life which he gave to these traditions. His 
object was to please, rather than to elevate the minds of his 
readers. This he effected by the brilliant imagery and flow- 
ing versification of his poems. His popularity was greatly 
extended by the favourable reception his works met with from 
the Reviews of Great-Britain, to one of the most dist inguis hed 
of which he was for many years a large contributer. The 
novelty of his stanzas gratified the curiosity of his readers. 
These with all their irregularity were still clothed with a har- 
monious versification, which added much to his celebrity. 

Scott has been succeeded by a host of imitators, who have 
caught most of his defects, but have exhibited few of his beav- 
ties. They have introduced a measure still more irregular, 
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varying from four, to eight, ten and twelve syllables. We have 
often pitched and stumbled through these poems, like a trav- 
eller wandering in a rugged path, when night “ had shut upthe 
stars with her dark mantle :’’ like him too, we have longed to 
reach the end of our toil. 

To increase the novelty of this class of poems, their authors 
have loaded them with notes, which usually compose from one 
half to two thirds of the volume. For this assistance, their 
readers ought to fee] themselves greatly indebted, as other- 
wise they would frequently be unable to penetrate the obscu- 
rity which surrounds them. Like the Dutchman, who on 
completing a painting, and finding the resemblance so slight, 
that he feared that those who viewed his piece would not be 
able to decypher it, wrote underneath, “ dis be de man and 
dat be de bear,” so they too would illumine their darkness, by 
innumerable notes, which, like rush-lights, shed a feeble 
glimmering over otherwise Egyptian pages. 

This love of novelty is an inherent principle of the human 
mind. It attracts the attention of him who has passed the or- 
dinary limit of life, as well as that of the youth just entering 
upon the theatre of action. ‘The appearance of a Velocipede 
or a Kaleidoscope, will set the world agape, and rivet the at- 
tention of thousands, while the Iris arching the heavens with 
glory, will fade away, with scarcely an eye resting upon its 
beauties, or an individual lamenting its evanescence. This 
attachment to every thing new is visible in all classes of socie- 
ty. The attention of the Mechanic is arrested by every 
improvement in his art—th? Philosopher rejoices in any new 
discovery in what he terms the “laws of nature,” while the 
eyes of the poet will sparkle at the annunciation of every new 
work dedicated to Apollo. Tothis love of novelty, may, in 
some measure, be imputed the popularity of many of the wri- 
ters of this poetical age ; the taste of which is characterised by 
a copiousness of admiration poured forth upon almost every 
work which is adorned with the lustre of novelty. 

The tenth Muse, (as we have somewhere seen it called,) who 
seems to inspire the writers as well as readers of the present 
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day, we trust will ere long loose her influence. The time we 
hope, is not far distant, when the nine will again appear to 
the view of mankind, clothed with the majestic melody which 
distinguished the writings of the poets who flourished during 
the reign of Lewis XIV. Although these favourites of the nine, 
have been consigned to a temporary oblivion to make way for 
the children of the tenth, still we believe that they will again 
find admirers who can fully appreciate their merits, and that 
their reputation will be ere perennius. Whenever they again 
rise above the horizon, these poets of the sixth magnitude will 
be lost amid the splendour of that brilliant constellation. 

To whatever cause it is owing, it cannot but bea source of 
regret tothe admirers of these authors, that the blaze of gen- 
ius which illumines their pages, should shed but a feeble glim- 
mering on the majority of readers. He who has soared upon 
the elevated wing of Milton, through creating and created re- 
gions—has been delighted with the finished melody of Pope—or 
has felt the nervous influence of the majestic numbers of Dry- 
den, cannot but be struck with the want of regard to their own 
happiness, they manifest, who, when so richa harvest is con- 
tinually presented to their view, have not been induced to in- 
spect their pages. 

Of all the poets who have filleda conspicuous place in the 
public eye, there is none whose writings at this time are so lit- 
tle perused as those of Dryden. He is often and justly styled 
the great father of English verse. By the force of his genius, 
and the extent of his reputation, he was able to divest po- 
etry of the hoarse and rugged style which characterised the 
writings of most of his predecessors. He introduced, notwith- 
standing the prejudices of the age, that finished and melodious 
versification, which has been the delight of his readers. Amid 
all the evils which surrounded him, and the depravity of taste 
that was so conspicuous in the age in which he lived, he was 
enabled to burst the shackles of precedency that had so long 
restrained the muse, and to attract the envy as well as the admi- 
ration of his contemporaries. 


0 The preceding remarks are intended as an introduction to some obser- 
vations we wish to make, on the character and writings of Dryden. The sub- 
ject will be resumed in a future numher. 





Messrs. Eptrors, 

THE majority of your readers have been entirely satisfied 
with your determination to be silent upon political and po- 
lemical subjects, and do not wish to be obliged to read any 
reply to the queries in No. 2. With wishes for your success, 
yours, A SusBsciBeR. 


Notwithstanding the above friendly request, we feel bound to redeem our 
pledge: We trust however, that the spirit of the reply will be satisfactory to the 
author of the above note. 


Inreply to Querist, we remark that we had not beforea 
doubt, but we were, in the first number, sufficiently explicit 
in disclosing our views. ‘We cannot but believe he will him- 
self think so, if he re-peruses with care what is there written. 
At any rate, it is impossible to speak more intelligibly, with- 
out alluding to subjects with which we will not interfere. It 
is not our pleasure to express any opinion respecting the merits 
of the various political discussions of the day. Nor is it mate- 
rial for our readers to know to what party or sect we belong. 
if to any. 

We desire, at the same time, to be as full and as frank on this, 
and every other subject, as discretion and expediency will per- 
mit. Like most of the inhabitants of the State, we feel an in- 
terest in its welfare. When the political ferment is at its high- 
est flood, no one that is not destitute of sensibility, can abstain 
from lamenting that the tenderest ties of friendship and affec- 
tion should be thus wantonly and uselessly torn in sunder— 
that the most hostile and embittered feelings should be har- 
boured, even by the good against the good—and that the 
worst of passions should be let loose to make such melancholy 
havoc of the fairestand brightest characters. But surely neither 
patriotism nor religion make it our duty to plunge into the con- 
test. We do not believe that any of the actors in this mourn- 
ful drama are entire/y right: it is not however for us to say 
whe are the mostso. Nor do we profess to be able to deter- 
mine what religious sect possesses most ef the humility of the 
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Gospel. Our wish is that all denominations may be less occu-: 
pied in condemning each other, and more intent, upon exhib- 
iting, in their lives and conversation, the genuine fruits of 
piety. 

We fully concur with Querist, in the assertion that much fol- 
ly and vice ar2 visible in the conduct of zealous partisans. 
‘‘ These,” we have said, “* we shall consider our lawful game,” 
and we shall not hesitate to approach them when inclination 
prompts, provided it can be done without manifesting partialt- 
ty. But we wish Querist, and others, distictly to understand, 
once for all, that we will not meddle with sectarian or political 
controversies. ‘Those, whose interest is wholly absorbed in 
such things, need not give themselves the trouble to peruse the 
pages of the Microscope, for they will certainly find nothing 
here to delight them: Any future attempts to draw out our 
sentiments on these subjects will be entirely unavailing. 


— Oe 


Messrs. Epirors, 

Gentlemen—I am much obliged to you for the partial trans- 
lation of the phrase bas bleus in the fourth stanza of my commu- 
nication in the second number of your paper—but, with due 
deference to the superior judgment of others, | am doubtful 
whether the fifteenth stanza is improved by the substitution in 
the first line of ** conclusion” for ** conclusive,” and the inser- 
tion of the preceding colon. 


Yours, &c. SMOKER. 


oY OO 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Amator’s address to Miss *******, exhibits so little of the 
spirit of poetry, that we cannotadmitit. Itis not deficient in 
thought, but its versification is so rough, that unless we mis- 
take the name, it bears a striking contrast to the subject of his 
verses. As the human mind is progressive, we should advise 
him to continue manufacturing jingle—remembering the old 
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adage, that diligentia vincit omnia ; or to make it intelligible to 
our correspondent, that ‘ Rome was not built ina day.” 

His rugged verses remind us of a country clown, who being 
smitten by the bright eyes of a fair Daphne, determined to 
make known his love through the medium of the Muses. Not 
finding them very propitious, he resolvede to solicit the aid of 
a gentleman in the vicinity, through whose assistance he 
fondly hoped, he should find an avenue to her affections. Call- 
ing at his office, he informed him that “ he had come to re- 
quest him to write some varses to a gal.”? Upon enquiry 
why he did not clothe them in his own language, warmed as it 
would be by his present flame; he replied that “ he had the 
menins in his head, but that he could not poefy them.” 


Filora’s description of the rose, is so much inferior to that flower, that it 
would require the skill of a botanist to discover the resemblance. The verses 
are melodious, and indicative of some refinement, but cannot for the present 
be admitted. We may at some future time when the season is more verdant 
present it to our readers. We should advise Flora to peruse a poem on the 
same subject, written by Casimin Sarbieuski and translated by Mr. Harvey. 


Taciturnity and Drucilla doubtless did not intend their letters for publica- 
tion: We thank them however for their kind advice, and hope to makea 
proper use of it. 


Susan Orphanos had, we think, better become a little more familiar with her 
English Grammar before she writes for the press again: the perusal of Euclid 


would also serve to give a much needed clearness and point to her ideas. Her 


epistle shall be destroyed forthwith. 
A srael ia received, and will be inserted. 


Simon Lookout shall also be admitted. 


V, A and E, are under consideration. 
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